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American %xt Imtrmil 

NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1S67. 



PUBLICATION OIOTCE, 808 BBOADWAY. 



WE SHOULD LIKE TO KNOW THE 
REASON? 

Corporations they say have no souls (some of 
our Corporations, here, have no bodies either), 
and the saying is certainly founded on fact, for 
Corporations can do things so mean, that the 
meanest individual would indignantly decline 
to father them. The Philharmonic Society of 
New York is composed of some scores ot very 
intelligent musicians, who handle their instru- 
ments with inimitable skill, but who ought 
never to be called upon to transact any legis- 
lative business. They generally mix up things 
pretty badly, for the reason that small jeal- 
ousies, and petty cliqueisms bias and mislead 
their judgment, and they often do a gross in- 
justice, believing that they are acting for the 
best.. . . ' 

The Philharmonic Society which was origin- 
ated by an Englishman, and was mainly found- 
ed and built up by Americans and Englishmen, 
consists now of ninety-nine hundredths German. 
One by one the native stock has been weeded 
out, until now it has almost entirely disappear- 
ed. Thi3 was to be expected where the Ger- 
man musicians so greatly outnumber the 
Americans, and where the one is active and 
the other passive, and we have no right to 
complain of a supremacy which has been won 
by a preponderance of superior executive abil- 
ity. We do, however, expect that in the dis- 
tribution of its favors, in the extending of its 
patronage, for the standard of excellence es- 
tablished by the Philharmonic performances 
ought to make a selection by it of a solo per- 
former, a recognized stamp of high classic 
merit, we say that in distributing its favors and 
its patronage, it ought to take a broad position 
and rise above small parties and privileged 
rings. 

When the Society consented to take Stein- 
way Hall with the proviso attached, that no 
pianist should perform at their concerts unless 
he played on a Steinway piano, it did a weak 
and foolish thing, it became a partisan body, it' 
did a wrong to Art and a gross injustice to its 
subscribers, who had a right to expect the very 
best solo talent in the country. The bickerings 
of rival piano men, should have been utterly 
ignored by the Society, but they submitted to 
the dictation, and thereby deprived their sub- 
scribers of the pleasure of listening to James M. 
Wehli and Richard Hoffman, and certainly of- 
fered no equivalent in their stead. 

Wo think it has been a recognized rule of 
tho Society that no solo artist, should perform 
twice in succession, but we understand that the 
rule is to be broken, in favor of one pianist, in 



order to exclude another. It is well known 
thot Mr. J. N. Pattison volunteered to play at 
one of tho Philharmonic Concerts, leaving the 
selection to tho Society, which offer was ac- 
cepted on those terms. It is also well known 
that a general desire has been felt and ex- 
pressed that he should play the " Hcnselt Con- 
certo," a grand composition, which he plays 
in a manner worthy of its greatness. Four 
concerts have been given, the fifth is coming 
on, and it is now understood that Mr. S. B. 
Mills, who played at the fourth concert, is also 
to play at the fifth — that he. will delay his de- 
parture for Paris, in order to oblige the Socie- 
ty, who certainly did not nocd a repetition of 
his services, valuable as they u/ivuestionably 
are, when they had Mr. Pattison ready to fulfil 
his accepted offer ! 

We want to know the reason of this. It 
cannot bo alleged, as an excuse, that Mr. J. N. 
Pattison is not fit to play at these concerts! 
No player in that orchestra would have the 
folly or tho audacity to assert that, in the face 
of acknowledged facts. Whatthen is the rea- 
son ? Is he not, as an American, and a hard 
working, conscientious, and accomplished ar- 
tist, to be permitted to play under the auspices 
of the Philharmonic Society ? If he is to be 
tabooed for some other reason, for it cannot be 
want of merit, we should like to know the rea- 
son why ? Does it rest with the Society or the 
Government to decide? If with the Govern- 
ment, which of the members' will dare to assert 
that the refusal and, slight % ^re based upon a 
want of ability or standing?' "This question 
will be asked in many places, and it is right 
that some answer should be vouchsafed. 

We should also like to know why the Phil- 
harmonic Society refuses the light of its coun- 
tenance to Mr. I. B Poznanski, an American, 
and certainly one of our most sterling and ac- 
complished violinists. Any wandering Ger- 
man that comes along, walks into the open 
doors of tho Society unquestioned, and cer- 
tainly not on the score of superior merit. 
We should like to know the reason of this, 
and ask for light to guide our steps. 

No one can accuse us of want of friendship 
for the Philharmonic Society. For twenty- 
five years we have used our influence and our 
pen to sustain it, and have often stood its un- 
swerving friend, alone, among a host of ene- 
mies. We write now as a friend, for we do 
"not like to see narrow counsels prevail. We 
do not wish to see the broad scope of the So- 
ciety narrowed and unpopularized by partisan 
motives and personal piques^ We do not wish 
to see a sectional spirit prevail. Art is su- 
preme, nationality is nothing when weighed 
against its interest; and in music as in every- 
thing else, fair play should govern the action 
as well of societies as of individuals. We de- 
mand fair play for all whose talents and ac- 
complishments confer upon them a right to be 
heard. The Society is the servant of the pub- 



lic by whom it is supported, and it fails in its 
duty when it withholds from it talent which 
would increase the value of the subscription. 
Again we say, fair play, and we should liko 
to know why fair play is not extended to all. 



CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 



There have been several interesting con- 
certs given during the last few days, which 
have attracted excellent audiences, notwith- 
standing that the weather has been almost 
uniformly against them. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas's BenefitConcert was 
an interesting occasion. Steinway Hall was 
well filled (we expected to see it crowded) by 
a most respectable and critical audience. 
The correspon.dence which led to this Concert 
is interesting to the musical world, so we give: 
it in full. - ^ 

Irving Hall, > 

New-York, February 25, 1867. J 
Mr. Theo. Thomas. 

My dear Sir;— The Concert season for 1866 and 
1867 (numbering upwards of 200 Orchestral Con- 
certs) Is rapidly drawing to a close. Before its 
completion I would most respectfully tender you 
a Benefit Concert as a slight "acknowledgement 
of your valuable services during the season. I 
am authorized by Madame Parepa, Mr. Carl Rosa, 
Mr. S. B. Mills, Mr. Colby, Mr. Mollenhauer, Mr. 
Kopta and Hie gentlemen of the orchestra, to of- 
fer their services for the occasion; Messrs. Steiu- 
way & Sons have also generously given tho use 
of their hall.» I have arranged Wednesday even- 
ing, March 13, 1867, for the concert, which I hope 
will suit your convenience. Yours, truly, .'"''" 
- L. F. Harbison. 

New-York, February 28, 1867. 
Mr. L. F. Harrison:— 

Dear Sir:— I have the pleasure to aekowledge 
the receipt or your favor of the 25th fast., tender- 
ing me a Benefit Concert on Wednesday evening, 
March 13. In accepting this token of regard 
from my artist friends and the gentlemen of the 
orchestra, it gives me great pleasure to express 
my appreciation of their kindness, and I beg you 
to convey to them my sincere thanks. ' 

Yours very truly,. . ,; 

Theodore Thomas*. ' 

So flattering an invitation could not bo re- 
fused, so it took place' at the date appointed*, 
the following artists volunteering their valu- 
able assistance : Mme. Parepa-Rosa, Mr. W. 
J. Hill, Mr. E. Mollenhauer, Mr. Carl Rosa, 
Mr. W. Kopta, Mr. S. B. Mills, Mr. Colby, 
together with a full orchestra. "Thetnbsft 
notable feature in the programme, which was 
an, excellent one, was Maurer's Quartette for 
four violins. It has been played before in 
this city, years ago, but never as well as on 
this occasion. • It is an elaborate an.d brilliant 
composition, somewhat monotonous necessari- 
ly, but interesting from the clever and, inge- 
nious working, which gives prominence at the 
same time to four instruments of similar char- 
acter and register. The violinists who. per- 
formed it were E. Mollenhauer, Carl Rosaj 
W. Kopta and Theodore Thomas, all compe- 



